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CHAPTER LXV
THE ARBITRAMENT OF WAR

WHEN the cables of the world quivered with the message that
the Boers had invaded British territory in South Africa, and
when the news-boys in the streets of English cities yelled the
tidings of war, there were not many people in our own country
who imagined even in their gloomiest moments what a long
and terrible struggle was in store for us. There were many
people, on the contrary, who, partly from that sporting instinct
which favours the weaker side, and partly, alas! from that
morbid sentiment and unpatriotic spirit which induces some
men to believe the best of the enemy and the worst of their
own countrymen, condemned the war as the wanton aggres-
sion of a great Empire upon the liberties of two feeble little
Republican States. The great majority of the British race,
in the colonies as well as in the mother-country, having no
doubt as to the justice of our cause, and remembering the
glorious traditions of the British army, believed that in a
month or two our Generals in South Africa would be dictating
terms of peace at Pretoria.

At the War Office itself there existed more optimism than
anxiety. In its pigeon-holes there were one or two memoranda
from men on the spot, written some time before hostilities
broke out, urging the immediate despatch of a large army,
and warning the Government of the tremendous preparations
that had been made by the Boers. But few people in the
Government, and fewer still among the public at home, had
any conception of the immense amount of war material which
ever since the Jameson Raid had been passing across the seas
from Europe to Africa, in harmless-looking packing-cases
labelled as * Hard ware,'' Furniture/ or * Musical instruments/
'- and finding its way unhindered to the Transvaal through Cape
Colony itself. This lack of knowledge of what had been taking